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EDITORIAL 


THE CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES. 


Our editorial on “Some Psychology of Syphilis” has attracted 
notice, and we are even put in the vocative as to our sympathy with 
the general movement to control venereal disease. 

No sane man or woman would oppose any intelligent attempt at 
the control or prevention of venercal disease, and we consider our- 
selves with the majority. It is a waste of time to undertake to 
debate the usefulness of propaganda which only terrifies, when the 
purpose of the nation-wide movement is towards education, relief 
and control. 


The Louisiana Sanitary Code has large authority, but only as 
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conferred upon it by the State, and if the Code permits a local 
health board to issue circulars with mandatory regulations, then 
these must be supported by the law, when a physician, in his own 
sense of righteousness, refuses to obey. 

In our May editorial we dealt with only the psychological feature 
of the Health Board’s circular, but, if we may now discuss another 
phase, we should like to know by what superior authority the Health 
Board violates the law dealing with venereal diseases. 

The City Board of Health has issued a lot of circulars carrying 
report blanks. We have said enough about the circular which “must 
be handed to the patient.” The blanks must also be filled out. 
These blanks carry a rather complete inventory of the individual! 
patient, including his address, ete., height and weight being over- 
looked, though the name of the patient is not required (sic!) 

Under Section 4 of Act 61 (Louisiana), one reads: “ * * * the 
said report shall be made within twenty-four hours after the case 
‘is first diagnosed as a venereal disease, and the said report shall 
be made on, or in substantial conformity with (italics ours) a blank 
provided for that purpose by the said board. The report sha// not 
contain the name or address of the person suffering from the 
venereal disease,” ete., etc., etc. (Italics, again, ours.) 

We repeat that we are heartily in accord with the movement to 
control venereal diseases, but would it not be well for the boards of 
health to at least read the law before they promulgate what purposes 
to be the rules and regulations which the law directs? 





TENTH MEETING OF THE CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


The meetings of the congress will be held at the Hotel Traymore 
on Monday and Tuesday, June 16 and 17, 1919. A series of papers 
of exceptional interest is to be presented dealing with a number 
of phases of reconstruction. 

The various associations which constitute the congress will also 
meet at Atlantic City. Included is the American Society of Trop- 
ical Medicine, under the presidency of Dr. C. C. Bass, of New Or- 
leans. Excepting the program of the general meeting, no publica- 
tion as yet has appeared dealing with the scope of the meetings of 
the individual associations, but, the A. M. A. meeting the preceding 
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week, and with the opportunity for attending the two bodies in such 
close proximity as to time, should encourage a large attendance. 

While the meetings of the congress provide for contributions 
from constituent members and guests of the associations, all meet- 
ings are open to physicians interested, and any physician of good 
standing may register for them all. Through such registration 
he not only is privileged to attend all of the meetings, but it pro- 
vides also a copy of the transactions, which, heretofore, have always 
been valuable. 





A CORPS OF PHARMACISTS FOR THE ARMY. 


The National Pharmaceutical Service Association is agitating 
the support of H. R. Bill 5531, known as the Edmonds Bill, which 
aims at better recognition of pharmacists in the army by the estab- 
lishment of a Pharmaceutical Corps, with equal rank and privilege 
as members of the Medical Corps. 

The movement is timely and the bill proposed is framed so as 
to adequately safeguard the professional requirements which should 
go with rank in the Medical Department of the Army. The phar- 
macists themselves are responsible for the shortcomings of their 
fellows. Few States are rigid in their qualifying examinations for 
licensure, and mere drug clerks are given authority to dispense 
drugs and fill prescriptions, without ever having taken a course in 
pharmacy. 

Louisiana is a striking example. No college course in pharmacy 
is required, and most of the licensees of the Louisiana Board have 
examinations after a drug-store apprenticeship or after a quiz 
course of a few months. In this State, as well as in others, schools 
of pharmacy meet with small encouragement, as the graduation 
from such schools is not a prerequisite to the practice of pharmacy 
and, as a matter of fact, students in schools of pharmacy after one 
vear of study are admitted without question to the licensing ex- 
aminations, 

The Medical Corps of the Army requires graduation from a recog- 
nized medical school, and no less a requirement should be demanded 
of pharmacists. Recognized medical schools demand both high 
school and college courses preliminary to the study of medicine, 
while there are few schools of pharmacy which require as much as 
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one year of a high school for entrance. The ambition of the phar- 
macists in connection with army service is commendable, but they 
should see to it, before reaching the place for which they are striv- 
ing, that their own training shall be adequate. State boards of 
pharmacy, by requiring a proper preliminary education and by de- 
manding a degree in pharmacy before examination is allowed, will 
go far in meeting sympathetic support in this movement for a better 
recognition. 

It is absurd to think of rating pharmacists, or, better, drug 
clerks, in the same rank and class as physicians, when by virtue of 
their training they are not educated to more than their present 
top-sergeant place. 

The requirements set forth in the Edmonds Bill, that the ap- 
plicant shall be a graduate of a reputable school of pharmacy, 
should make some dent in the practice of those State boards which 
have a lower estimate of the profession of pharmacy. 

There can be only one mind as to the desirability of having a 
proper and sufficient recognition of pharmacy in the army, and if 
the Edmonds Bill will allow this it should pass. 





NOTE. 


In the Journal of the American Medical Association of May 10, 
listing the new officers of the Louisiana State Medical Society, Dr. 
Amédée Granger is named as president, instead of Dr. E. L. Henry, 
of Lecompte, who was elected. The error evidently. is a repetition 
of that contained in a daily newspaper. Dr. Granger was elected 
president of the Reentgenological Association. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR IN EUROPE, 


From June, 1917, to February, 1919, 
By CAPTAIN LOUIS JULIAN GENELLA, 


Attached to the British Expeditionary Force in France.* 


When, in 1914, the horde of nomadic Huns (thinly veneered 
with a few centuries of civilization) poured through Belgium 
and over the marshy reaches of Flanders and Picardy, they left a 
wide and desolate land as a heritage for the four years of war to 
come. From the fortress of Verdun to Zeebrugge, on the channel, 
one may roughly say the land grew to resemble the swamps near 
the channel of Chef Menteur. Swaying to and fro over the wild 
stretch of barbarism, placed in the heart of a beautiful and refined 
civilization, the nations of the earth have since battled for position 
for a Waterloo. The eagle of victory ever loves an unstable perch, 
and despairingly flew from the cause of the invader to the defenders 
of refinement. 

After Von Hindenburg’s masterly retreat from his hopeless 
position on the Somme back into the now justly famous Hinden- 
burg ditch system, the British Army was wedded to the doctrine of 
pursuit and attrition on the Central Allies’ resources. As part of 
that doctrinary campaign, the British were all set to blow off the 
top and base of the foothills of the Messines Ridge when I first 
joined them in June, 1917. Along with the veterans of Mons and 
the Somme, we crowded them for a year, until, at last, the foot of 
the Rue de la Republique of Mons was in view of our observation 
balloons. 

Messines, the Paschendale Ridge fight, Cherisy, Cambrai, the 
counter-attack ; the long, cold winter campaign of 1917, the heart- 
breaking spring retreat of 1918, the unity of command, the Amer- 
ican awakening, the outpouring of American reserves into France, 


*Related at meeting of Orleans Parish Medical Society, April 14, 1919. [Received for 
publication May 1, 1919.—Ebs.] 
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Chateau Thierry, the Marne, Soissons, the attack on Rheims, the 
stand at Handgar on the Sartier, the consolidation of the St. Mihiel 
salient, the firing on Metz, the swinging around the hills near Grand 
Pré, and, lastly, the penetration of the Argonne Wood and the feast- 
ing of the eyes on the Rhenish provinces, had all passed into their 
allotted places in history when, after the signing of the armistice, 
I left the estuary of the Garonne for home and peace. 

I will leave it to better qualified speakers to instruct you about 
the rapid making of geography and history, and will try, by the 
simple telling of what I saw and heard at first hand, to amuse or 
entertain you. I feel sure I got in touch with all aspects of the 
front line, nearer than any single individual attached to the war 
of the Western front. There were no exceptions; all proved such 
wonderful fighters, great fellows and machines when oiled with the 
balm of opportunity and the spirit of “J am where I have a right 
to be.” Swearing was both the constructive and compelling force 
of the front line, and its non-use here must of necessity cause a 
jerky construction to my simple narrative. 

“No Man’s Land” was as varied a place as one may well im- 
agine—often a mile across; often a dozen yards. An average on 
the Western front would be about one hundred yards with the 
British, the same with the Americans, and about one mile with the 
French. The difference in these widths was in part due to the 
different types of campaign followed by each separate army before 
the unity of command inaugurated the same doctrine for all. An 
event taking place in one part of the line out in No Man’s Land 
may not have been any more dangerous than a trip across Canal 
and Baronne streets during Carnival. In the Ypres salient, eight 
and ten miles back was more dangerous than under the wires near 
the Swiss border. 

If you all are really interested in No Man’s Land on an active 
sector, I shall try to let you place your mental hand on this little- 
known territory. Approximately in size it would resemble Elysian 
Fields street near Claiborne avenue, if all the surrounding trees and 
property were knocked down by a house-demolishing company. The 
two deep ditches on either side would be a fair idea of a badly-dug 
trench system, and the ditches running up the side streets would 
be the communicating trenches back to the reserve trenches on the 
streets above and below. Now, presume the Germans held the ditch 
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below the avenue and the Allies were on the upper side. Both sides 
would crawl out at night (“working parties”) and string barbed 
wire in front of their ditches. Each side (yet Heinie always going 
one better in quality and quantity) all night would fire up varied 
colored lights to illuminate the intervening spaces, so that they 
could keep a sharp lookout for any movement on the part of their 
opponents. All front trenches were thinly held, often only one man 
to a hundred yards. Snipers placed around in shell holes killed 
any one seen to move within a half mile of their location. At stated 
intervals patrols of about a dozen men would be sent out to crawl 
all over the land and report any event worth noting. Often these 
patrols would be given the job of cutting the enemy’s wire, or to 
listen to any chance remark in the front line. All gun flashes as 
seen from No Man’s Land were always carefully noted. Often a 
raiding party was sent over to enter the enemy’s trench, and either 
to kill all seen, blow up any existing dugouts or to bring back 
prisoners for information. Often, if these raiding parties got one 
prisoner, a whole attack was forestalled. 

If I have falsely led you to believe that this God-forsaken land 
was a place of joy and inviting excursions, a place for laughter, for 
companionship and recreation, let me at once correct such an im- 
pression. It was the land built for dark and nameless deeds, from 
which the oldest veterans recoiled when it chose to show its ugly 
moods; where the dead and dying were often left to toss and rave 
in the agony of their last hours, without a soul, a custom or a law, 
above the one of self-protection. So hair-trigger was the span of 
life out there that frequently patrols meeting each other would 
pass on without firing a shot—their judgment warning them that 
the slightest movement being the signal to set off a carnival of death 
for miles around. Suppose the Times-Picayune would come out to- 
morrow with the headlines, “Two Tulane Students Found Mangled 
to Death by Lions Back in the Swamps,” would it appeal to any of 
you as a joyous event? How often have we known of more than 
ten times that number of Eton and Harrow and Oxford students 
blown to bits in No Man’s Land by an enemy bombing patrol. I 
heard of a Scotch lad who went out into No Man’s Land when he was 
hardly out of college six months, and running into a German patrol 
(hid in a shell hole). He naively (in German) asked them how 
many they were. Receiving the answer, “Seven,” the Scotchman 
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promptly threw four Mills bombs in rapid order into the crater, 
remarking then, “Divide these four amongst you seven.” 

No Man’s Land was the land of the murderer and for the killer 
and killed, and that was all. “The Rose of No Man’s Land” listens 
well in song, but in reality it was more an onion or a lemon. 

Just how many men left their own front line to take up their 
positions under the enemy’s barbed wire in time to jump on him 
with a bayonet thrust at zero hour and never returned can only be 
guessed, and probably never will be obtainable. The reported new 
inventions of the Americans always sent a strange, demoralizing 
influence oyer the whole front line of the Germans. 

Whenever a sector was completely turned over to the American 
troops they at once tried to get as close to the enemy as possible, 
and so, in a short while, No Man’s Land with them became more 
a narrow strip of death, like the British front. The French, being 
more accustomed to large engagements and saving reinforcements, 
ef course (looking at the war through that doctrinary viewpoint) 
always had a broad and generous No Man’s Land. 

Whenever any one asks for information about the place women 
eccupied in the war, one can only repeat that they were everywhere 
regulations would let them go. They always tried to crowd as near ’ 
the danger line as possible. If volunteers were asked to go out 
front to the evacuating centers, usually everybody volunteered. So 
dangerous were these hospitals from an air defense standpoint that 
most of the hospitals were dug in a sort of hollow space, each ward 
down about two feet, to avoid having a whole section destroved by 
a single air raid. Our reserves lay outside of Etaples when half of 
St. John’s Hospital was blown to splinters, along with about seven- 
teen nurses and other female help. The daughters of titled noble- 
men drove our cars and ambulances; women with many millions at 
their command fed the soldiers; the wives and daughters of the 
world’s great rulers thought it an honor to hold democratic con- 
versation with the soldiers of France, England, the United States 
and our many other small, yet indomitable allies. 

As for the famous fighting faces we heard so much about, I will 
say, without a moment’s hesitancy, that I have never seen a man 
with a brutal or domineering face or hammer-jaw type of fighting 
face that was any good under, fire. The real fighting face, the face 
whose owner usually has a Victoria Cross or a Croix de Guerre or 
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a Congressional medal pinned on his breast—the men whose im- 
mediate comrades call him a hero—in type is usually a small man, 
grey eyes, large, serious mouth, small chin, small ears, faraway 
look in his eyes; a low, modest voice, and a sort of slow-drag way 
of talking, and never by any possible chance was he ever even a 
near approach to a dandy. 

Nothing out front ever impressed us as a great event, but more 
as a generous collection of small and, often, petty events. The usual 
greetings and answer out front were: “Anything doing?” “Nup, 
not much.” 

The chief dread seemed to be of monotony. After the first year 
out front, and one had seen everything worth seeing, repeated many 
times over, the monotony just got hold of one and the feeling of 
chronic fed-up-ness seemed around. No one minded the hardships 
or dangers at all—it’s monotony, remember, I am talking about. | 
can best explain this feeling amongst the men who had seen two 
and three years’ service and were still out front, by hazarding a 
guess that they were just a little homesick. Remember, many of 
them had been at it for four years. “Weeks of monotony, combined 
with moments of terror,’ was all we had to look forward to, and 
we grew to love the moments of terror as a break in the monotony. 

The Irish, the Scotch, the English miners, the Welshmen, the 
boys of the Rainbow Division, the Missouri, the Alabama and the 
Pennsylvania troops seemed never happy unless they were in a scrap. 
The first night the Alabama crowd went into the line they hung a 
notice on Heinie’s wire, “Commend vour souls to God, because 
Alabama’s going to get your goat,” and followed this up the next 
night by going over unarmed and choking a sniper to death with 
their bare hands. 

The luckiest and bravest thing I knew of was the single-handed 
feat of an Australian second lieutenant, who for fourteen days went 
over the top and brought back prisoners without any assistance, 
and on one occasion armed only with his nerve. 

The Y. M. C. A. were not such bad actors as some would have 
you believe. They did charge stiff prices, vet their goods were always 
dependable, and, where there was no Y. M. C. A., there were never 
any goods. I have often seen their huts under fire, and once saw 
one on the Cojeul River completely wiped out by a battery of whizz- 


bangs. 
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The Red Cross was always ready to give all needed medical 
supplies and was a great help to the soldiers. The Red Cross always 
was, and is now, all right. 

The Irish seemed to have the most men under fire within five 
miles of the enemy. The Irishman is as hard to understand as the 
League of Nations. The Irishman will roast England for a week 
and then go in and outfight anything on the Western front and 
take Pachendale Ridge. The greatest number of casualties on the 
front went through an Irish regiment. The best soldiers out front, 
by reputation, in order of their accomplishments, were the Scotch, 
the Australians, the Irish and the marines, and, as a whole, the 
Rainbow Division. The Alabamians and kilty Highlanders were 
the most picturesque. When you mentioned artillery out front, you 
always meant the French, or “Frogs,” as we called them. The 
French were as far ahead of every one else in artillery personnel 
and equipment as one could well conceive. A whole corps of French 
guns could drive in, take position and hit a target before any other 
artillerymen would be able to even line or tape one gun. A “Frog” 
thought as much of one of his 155 c. m. guns as he did of his own 
two eyes. 

The French outplanned the Germans to a marked degree, and 
would never engage an enemy unless all of Napoleon’s rules had 
been followed. The French seemed to be the only ones who cor- 
rectly followed the plan that only large engagements were worth 
while and mass formations were wrong and were useless. 

The British Army impressed me as an organization well able to 
live up to its trademark: “Guaranteed to win any war its people 
wish it to win,” or “You can beat us as often as you wish, but Eng- 
land shall always win the last battle.” 

Don’t ask me to endorse any such statement that the British 
were done for, the Belgians had quit, and the French were bled 
white. None of our Allies had ever faltered one single step in their 
resolve to conquer, or die in the attempt. To say that at times the 
outlook grew ever darker and the roads to success seemed even 
thornier and bloodier, is only to say the part truth. America can 
never shed the glory of her army’s true attainments in this war; 
don’t let the few who wish her to have all the glory dim the true 
glory America did achieve. Every man, woman and child I ever 
spoke to has agreed that Germany could no more hope to face the 
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storm of the American offensive in 1919 and 1920 and the position 
held by the Americans at the close of 1918, than can the rabid 
doctrine of Bolshevism withstand the cold reasonings and results 
of economic necessities. 

Just what did America do in the war? America and the Amer- 
ican spirit for possessing the dash to make a perfect finish to any- 
thing the Allies had already well started, was always our surest 
asset. The American machine-gun barrage at Chateau Thierry, 
the perfect liaison of her forces at St. Mihiel, and the great force 
America threw into the Argonne wood fight were the distinct 
features that really alarmed the Germanic commanders and clear 
reasoners at the head of things in her army. The American Army 
possesses one great asset, in that it eternally keeps the individual 
soldiers of the enemy on the fence with just what they may have 
up their sleeves. Back at the bases, this don’t look like much of 
an asset, vet out front, on the edge of No Man’s Land, one hates to 
go to sleep knowing a horrible possibility may be just over there 
among the barbed wires. The soldier cares little for the dangers 
he knows about, but those he can only vaguely surmise always hold 
a peculiar dread for him. 

American diplomacy and American womanhood taught Germany 
to be ashamed of her servile bending of the knee to brute force. 
They taught Germany that an objective in war won by unspeakable 
barbarism was in fact lost to them in results. America taught 
Germany that, if she thought bombing cities with a dozen planes 
was right, then America would let German citizens feel the crash- 
ing of ten times a dozen air bombs. America taught Germany that, 
although a great nation like the Czecho-Slovac could be held into 
abject national slavery for five hundred vears by a nation of in- 
ferior beings, vet their liberty-loving souls were still alive and ready 
to raise their national banner in the cause of the Allies wherever 
a few dozen of them could escape from the iron heel of Prussianism. 
America taught Germany that a few dozen murderers, exploiters 
and petty tyrants in command of a few thousand deluded citizens 
could destroy in a night the respect and veneration a civilized world 
felt for the name of the great Germanic scholars had slowly built 
up for their Fatherland through a hundred vears. America showed 
that patriotism was a better soldier-builder than force, that the in- 
domitable spirit of the American marine force was submarine-proof 
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in spirit, even if the submarines did drown a few hundred men in 
a few minutes off the Azores. America did not produce ten thousand 
airplanes, nor can a Liberty motor carry a plane around the world, 
yet the spirit that animated the American women and children to 
donate to the great air offensive bills in the halls at Washington 
carried into the hearts of the German soldiery a great, overwhelm- 
ing dread that the hour of retribution was near at hand. 

The French’s 155 were the soldiers’ greatest friend, as they never 
fired shorts when handled by a Frenchman. 

Many funny things happened during our life out there. If a 
soldier was killed, and by accident his town or nativity was in doubt, 
he was promptly put down as of the nationality and town of some 
comrade’s choice. This seemed to the men to be the right thing 
and as a sort of kindy offering to the dead. As one soldier ex- 
plained it: “He ’ated to “ave “im be planted without no ‘ome.” 
Also, if he had no religion, he was usually ticketed to the Church 
of England, for, as it was also explained, “It was his own fault if 
he had no religion while he was living, but it would be ours if we 
let him go to hell without one when he was dead.” 

The Archies, or anti-aircraft batteries, were called the “Gold 
Fish” batteries, because all their misses were done in public, never 
in private. Whenever you heard a soldier say he had seen an anti- 
aircrait battery hit a plane you could be sure he had never been out 
front. 

A well-trained soldier could only dig a small trench after one 
full day’s labor, yet under fire he could dig a funk hole in thirty- 
two seconds or less. 

The oddest and most extraordinary sight of the whole front ‘is 
to see the old French peasants and little children mouching around 
under shellfire, just sort of carrying on with their daily farmwork, 
and not seeming to give a second thought to the war. Their extra- 
ordinary sang froid is unbelievable. If their attention is directed 
toward a shell-burst, all the satisfaction you get is to have one of 
them murmur, as a sort of address to a Deity, “Cela ne fait rien,” 
and let it go at that. 

An old German trench pipe that has seen hard service can be 
smelled a hundred yards farther than any army gas. Often the 
smell is carried by the wind five hundred yards across No Man’s 
Land. 
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The little swallows were a source of a great deal of companion- 
ship to us. They lived with us, around us and amongst us. They 
courted, married and built their nests, sort of all mixed up in our 
daily life, and in the fall we hated to see the little beggars go—it 
seemed to foretell another winter in the trenches. When the swal- 
lows blusteringly flew into the dugout entrances we promptly 
ducked, as they sounded like a whizz-bang. 

The greatest joke of the day used to be the daily “communiques” 
of the Intelligence Department. These seemed to us to be usually 
just imaginations of the S. O. S., more than anything of military 
importance. “A plank was seen in A. 5.8,” and “Soldier was seen 
carrying a plank at B. 5.4,” “A ration party was seen at L. 3.9°— 
all of such junk were records of events that were bound to be taking 
place all the time and that every soldier could know for himself. 

The listening machines out front were of extraordinary help to 
the troops, and many a choice bit of stuff went out, into and through 
the impenetrable gloom of night from a target directed only by the 
sound-recording mechanism. The French, as usual, had the only 
machine out front worth spending energy on. The American listen- 
ing machine was good, yet the French was just a bit better. 

Just how a battle is planned and carried out, as viewed from a 
single soldier’s viewpoint: Let us take the part the Irish Lancers 
were given at the battle of Cambrai. They were supposed to do a 
stunt that would attract all the fire of the Germans while the 
balance of the army went over in silence to a surprise attack—a nice 
prospect to look forward to. Those troops intending to take part 
in the attack are usually taken about nine miles behind the lines 
and drilled in attacking an exact replica of the trenches. All 
watches are checked and counter-checked to see that they are exact 
to the fraction of a second. Every part of the army is given its 
part to do in the coming fight. Only the last detail is left to in- 
dividual commanders. Often these commanders make a sort of 
agreement of honor amongst themselves as to variations from the 
set plan. These private agreements are often like skating on thin 
ice; of course, if all goes right, the agreements are classed as 
Napoleonic; if anything goes wrong, brainless cowards and bone- 
heads is the least said to them, and often the firing squad for these 
would-be Napoleons. All of these mistakes in war are honestly 
never mistakes cf the heart, military history to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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Usually the night before the message comes that zero hour shal! 
be at, say 5:10 a. m., and at 5:10 a. m. things surely happen. Now, 
poor old Heinie! What an impressive sight it is to see him “carry- 
ing on,” all unconscious of just what is in store for him now, plus 
a second. 

Let me give you a list of all the nice things an army can and 
usually does give up at zero hour. Let us say on a half-mile front: 
A squadrilla of bombing planes plants all the explosives they can 
earry, swisch! down on battalion headquarters. The infantry, with 
their sacks full of bombs, their rifles at fixed bayonets and their 
thyroid gland in front of their soft palate, make a jump forward 
for the enemy’s front line or some other objective. The tanks duck, 
wallow along, raising all the hell they can on a goat-getting drive 
on the enemy and a sort of big-brother help to their own. Every 
gun within a radius of about twelve miles is going it for all their 
crews can shove into them, firing usually a mixed gas and shrapnel 
barrage and shell showers. High-explosive shells about three feet 
long and nine inches across are being sent up by the trench mortars. 
The electric tubes buried in the ground out in No Man’s Land are 
sort of foaming at the mouth with large gas cylinders. The canis- 
ters of boiling oil, all ablaze, are sailing over, often turning a com- 
plete flip flop in the air and landing short. The large railroad 
naval guns from back about seventeen miles are switching over the 
great delayed-action shells that go down about twelve feet below 
the early breakfast dishes and just seems to give everything a nice 
scrambled-egg turnover so that the gas can leak in. The Vickers, 
Lewis and Browning guns are raining over bullets, like invisible 
snowflakes. All this ought to kill everybody, yet, just to make it 
sure, over all is sent the rolling barrage, that sweeps north and 
south, another one going east and west, over the whole area out 
front. All crossroads and known machine and artillery positions 
are being shelled by other newly-placed field guns. During all 
this, the aforementioned feeling of monotony passes away, all 
chronic rigid-knee conditions respond to suggestions, and suddenly 
it all stops. 

Shades of all that is great in war! How easy it is to take a 
position behind a zero hour, and how hard it is to hold one after 
it has been taken! You see, when you try to hold a position, the 
enemy sets his own zero hour and hands you back all these little 
engagement presents you sent him. 
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The Big Bertha seemed a military frost. I saw the effects of 
the shell that went through the hospital in Paris and they summed 
up as follows: ‘wo mothers killed, one baby killed and another 
wounded, a hole two by three in a wall and a few pieces of plaster 
knocked off and a clock damaged—in all, about $300 damages in 
property. The report is that it cost the Heinies about $6,000 to fire 
one shell. The Big Bertha is yet a secret, as no record of it has been 
found. ‘The so-called gun emplacement is only its probable position, 
as the German Army, to date, has refused to discuss the Bertha 
affair. It is most probably a modified Austrian scoda. 

The worst aspect of the war-worn land to be was that it was 
houseless, lightless, silent and with only a few army stragglers knock- 
ing about on serious duty. The usual boisterousness of field cam- 
paigning was absent. Possibly, in the younger armies, this may 
not have been true. Even the American troops I saw in the line 
in Flanders seemed to have already acquired this general look of 
seriousness. The only flag I ever saw out front was over an en- 
gineer’s camp one day, but the next day it was not there, for very 
good reasons. 

The weather out front was always misty, rainy, just going to rain, 
and always sunless. If the sun ever shone, we seldom had time to 
look at it before it got mixed up in a rain squall. 


never long enough anywhere to 





We were always on the move 
wipe our shoes twice on the same mud-pile. From the bases to with- 
in fifteen miles of the front trenchheads we always traveled in the 
usual railroad peace-time coaches. No one ever knew where we 
were going. No guides ever came with us, yet none of us were 
ever lucky enough to get lost. We were given three days’ rations, 
that we promptly either ate within the first three hours out or 
threw to the frog kiddies that lined the railroad yelling, “Bully- 
bief !” 

The next eight-mile jump was made in the now famous Cheveaux, 
8; Hommes, 40, and cooties, 1,000, as the boys usually added, in 
chalk. Forward from this we tramped it, hopped a truck or just 
sat it out and awaited events that we hoped would take their time 
in coming. We now began to hear the boom of the heavy guns, 
could see the observation balloons, ram-like in the skies, and far 
off could see some sky mosquito having it out with the archies, and 
we already felt the spirit of the real thing. 
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As soon as we found out the unit we were assigned to we at once 
exclaimed : “Oh, yes, they have the best reputation out front in the 
whole army and are famous for their spirit and dash.” We at once 
felt sorry (out loud) that the rest of the army could never hope to 
come up to them in organization and swank. No one in our army 
ever knew what these terms meant, any more than any one in the 
A. E. F. ever knew what “army efficiency” meant, but it sounded 
well, was a good term to praise with and always made the other 
fellow mad, and, after all, that was the main thing. You see, it 
was a fact that the British, the French, the Italians, the Australians, 
the Belgians and the A. E. F. were always the best, if you only would 
not question what they said of themselves. 

General Pershing, with his ability to keep in touch with his whole 
army, General Haig, Sir Julian Byng, Smith Dorrian, Neville and 
Commander Foch seemed to be the idols of the front-line men, with 
the name and fame of Teddy always a best first. Many of the other 
men had great names back, yet these seemed the idols of the front. 
Von Hindenburg was no slouch, and whatever it takes to make a 
soldier sort of dry grin, old Mossback surely had it. Ludendorf 
never seemed to impress us out front, and the Crown Prince was 
always referred to as a “dug.” Korniloff, the Russian, must have 
been a sort of Morgan raider—at least, the Germans we took pris- 
oner referred to him frequently as “a bad actor” for them. 

The front-line men usually looked on the war as a separation 
amongst nations, not a divorce. The “stern look” and the “Hymn 
of Hate” were never much in evidence—just a sort kill-and-be-killed 
air; that was all. Whatever bitterness there was, was short-lived, 
and more talked about than felt. The great question was: How 
long? Every one was sure that, sooner or later, the enemies of 
France, with her artillery, England, with her wealth of naval 
position, and the U. S. A., with its untapped resources, must be 
conquered ; yet, just how long it was going to take to undo Euro- 
pean secret diplomacy no one could even hazard a guess. War in 
Europe is not a simple growth; it is a malignant condition, that 
recurs after extirpation. 

The Russian situation and the Russian soldiery are both badly 
misunderstood by outsiders. From the many German prisoners 
we spoke to, and the other Allied soldiers we attempted to glean 
some data from, we drew the following information, that seemed 
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fact: At the outbreak of the war the Russians were given about 
one hundred thousand rounds of cartridges and told to win the war 
with them and not to expect any more. The Russian soldier valued 
his ammunition so highly that he usually sent it home as souvenirs 
and fought with his bare bayonet. It seemed a fact that they took 
the great fortress of Cracow with the bayonet. Siberia they report 
as warmer than Galicia, and the Masurian Lake district as worse 
than hell. Don’t be fooled by reports; the Russian soldier, if prop- 
erly armed, can give a good account of himself, and he has numbers. 

I never saw a soldier who had seen “heaps of dead piled high,” 
yet I have often seen the landscape sort of pocked and blistered 
with dead, much as a pasture is often seen mussed up with sleeping 
cattle. It is curious how often the dead lie face down, with arms 
thrown out. A soldier dead out front always looked thoroughly 
dead to me, and dead for good and all. A civilian, after taking 
advantage of the undertaker’s art, often looks as if things were not 
going right he might come back, but not the battle-field dead, if 
given time to ripen. They lie around, all cramped up, and yet 
sprawled about; they sink into the ground’s natural irregularities ; 
have dull, fishy, wide-open eyes; always a grayish exudate is over 
all of their mouth; their hair is soiled and mussed up; the flesh 
about their neck falls away from their coat collar-band; their hands 
always seem to be trying to grasp something, and they always looked 
abandoned and friendless, just as if no one took a real personal in- 
trest in them. I suppose we expected that “drumbeat-in-the-dead- 
of-night-business” and did not get it. After we, or the shells, buried 
them they never seemed contented, and were always sticking up 
something into the air, like some part had been forgotten to be 
turned right. A head, or a hand, or a foot, or a boot, or a coat 
would always crop out or bubble up, and about like a bed full of 
little children, keeps worming around and won’t stay put, but needs 
care all the time. I suppose they felt the responsibility of dying 
without some superior officer giving them orders to die. There 
were a few who seemed jolly well happy as dead; for a long time 
some hung dangling on the wires east of Bienville. One’ continued 
to read his paper night and day, through sun and rain, on the 
Somme near High Wood, and under Monchy le Preux the ever- 
famous card game went merrily on in the gassed dugout and left 
us all anxious to hear that the ten of hearts, had fallen from the 
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skeleton’s bony hand. Often the dead are not finished fighting 
for their fatherland. One dead soldier’s head used to cause the 
night wagons to bump over its skull, and Heinie, hearing the noise, 
would merrrily send over a few belts of machine-gun bullets. We 
never meant to leave this industrious dead fellow lying around so 
long, but he got so infernally jammed around in the landscape that 
nothing could pry him out without so far disorganizing his anatomy 
that he would have been of no use to himself or friends as a piece 
of identity. You see, if you have to scramble a corpse together, it 
is better to just add his name to some cross and let it go at that. 

I believe the worst hell of the front took place on the Butte de 
Warincourt, south of the Albert-Baupaume road, in the valley of 
the Somme. Here, everything that one hopes never shall happen 
to him, just kind of double-decked itself on and into the flower of 
Europe’s best. This was the world’s last fight of its volunteers as 
an army, and it was a fitting finish. 

I took a good deal of interest in the manner by which the Ger- 
mans destroyed the French farms. Whether it was just war or not, 
it was surely a thorough job. First the sewers were opened up into 
the cellars of the houses; all equipment of the home was next 
broken up and twisted around; the floors were blown in, so that 
one corner fell into the cellar and jammed things; a couple of dead 
animals were now dropped down any channel of the house; the 
walls were covered with filth and knocked in; the windows and 
doors were smashed and the rafters cut away and all the roof al- 
lowed to cave in. The mass was set on fire and allowed to burn 
just enough, yet not enough to clear the mass away. After the 
fire, the children’s toys and other belongings and many private 
things of the women folks of the house were placed around where 
they could attract attention. Letters of a scandal-spreading nature 
were placed in the family trunks. We occasionally read these 
letters, and they were usually works of art in their line. Military 
notices, apparently coming from the district commander, were 
posted around, and these were always calculated to cause lasting 
disgrace on the community. The trees and all plants and flowers 
were destroyed completely. The garden walls were all torn down 
and great care taken to shift known registered surveyors’ mark- 
ings. Now, the fields were all planted with weeds and harmful 
grasses ; furrows and trenches dug, so that the top soil would wash 
off; all wells and water supplies filled with filth and poisoned; the 
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roads blown up at crossings and notices left that if any one return- 
ing wished to know where the inhabitants of the village were they 
would find them in some notorious district of Paris. Before leav- 
ing, the village cemetery was always visited and the tombs ransacked, 
all marble slabs taken down and the owners’ names cut off and the 
name of some Heinie dead placed there. Tombs were never closed, 
once opened, and frequently the dead were left hanging half in and 
half out of the tomb. How in the world could civilization even 
have classed the real Prussian as the superman, except superman 
in filthy, monkey tricks! I have no quarrel, nor has civilization, 
with the pure German, but the Prussian was, is, and always shall 
be just what he glories in being—a foul, loud-mouthed braggart, 
without love of country, of home, of wife or honor. 

Just what it was that ended the war, the men out front could 
never hazard a guess. Very few of them thought it a military de- 
feat. As far as we could learn, the factors that contributed, from 
the front man’s point of view, were: 

1. Most of the men out front wanted to go back and have a look 
at the Bolshevik movement at close quarters. It was something 
they felt like they would like to try once. 

2. The army wanted a few months’ rest as a whole. It was not 
that any one had lost his morale—they just had been ordered around 
so much that they had become educated up to the knowledge that 
it is easier to tell the other fellow to go to hell than it is to sit 
down and let him send you there. 

3. Large expenditures of funds was getting to be dangerous. 

4. The casualties were growing without any important objective 
having been obtained. It may be news to you all to tell you that 
throughout the war, on all sides, a great campaign was never suc- 
cessful in having obtained its full objecitve. All staffs seemed to 
have miscalculated the purchase price of the objectives, in time and 
casualties. 

5. The Russian situation was ripe for Prussia to pick, if Prussia 
could succeed in disappearing as an enemy and appear as a down- 
troddden sister community of Russia, sueing as a democratic nation, 
asking for protection of the Fatherland. 

6. The great gamble, that discord may break out in the Allies’ 
ranks after the armistice. 

%. The active opposition of the Czecho-Slovae nations to the 
Germanic aims was the most important menace to the Prussian 
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arms. Germany could no longer sharply define her Central Allies 
from her enemies quickly enough to enable her diplomacy to work 
in secret. The Prussian wants the Czecho-Slovacs back, as all of 
them are soldiers of the field, care nothing for S. O. 8. work, and 
usually fight without any thought of surrendering. Marsark is 
probably as shrewd a diplomat as any in Europe to-day. 

8. The roadways of Western Russia badly needed repairs, if 
Prussia intended to use them in the near future. 

9. Prussia, exploiting Russia, could afford to lose a diplomatic 
crisis, yet could not have stood a crushing military disaster. Ger- 
many has lost less by the armistice than the Allies could have taken 
from her by arms. 

10. The Masurian Lake regions, as a terrain for defensive war- 
fare, shall loom large on the diplomatic horizon of Europe. 

11. Germany’s army was badly placed for the winter. 

12. The last, and yet the least of all, Germany was growing 
ashamed of her position in the civilized world, and she dared not 
face the U. S. A. in the field in the campaign of 1919. The morale 
of her border towns was fast crumbling under her continued air 
raids, 

One can hardly imagine the numerous types of races one could 
come across within cannon-shot of each other. All of them had their 
own peculiarities. The American held his own with all of them, 
and the Scotch Highlander wore his cloth always at a fashionable 
height. 

The Indian contingent chanted and powwowed along at their 
work to keep up their courage. 

The Chinese mouched along im silence, interspersed with a great 
yang-yanging. Their “Ouchi-ke-Moi” sounded like a bunch of 
pollies. 

The Damien Islanders never seemed to speak, but just worked. 

The Cingalese looked always about to fly on some magic carpet 
or about to produce an Aladdin’s lamp. Much to my joy, I saw 
one who looked like Alibaba. It was little trouble to find the forty 
thieves. 

The Turkish prisoners looked so one-sided, without their rugs 
or harems. 

The French were either wholly dirty or meticulously clean. 

The German prisoners industriously mended roads, saluted and 
smoked. A captured Fritz is the tamest thing on earth. 
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The Irishman smiled, listened to his pipes and drums, and always 
disagreed with any one’s views on the so-called Irish question. The 
more one learns to respect and love the Irish, the less one finds that 
an outsider can ever know of the true Irish question. An Irishman 
is always polite. 

The Canadian cusses or plays rummy and looks English. 

The Australian-New Zealander (Anzac) holds a broad pair of 
athletic shoulders back, smokes, has a good time, fights both enemy 
and ally at his own pleasure, salutes no one, and always is a dan- 
gerously good-looking fellow for any young lady to look at. He is 
the world’s tip-top soldier. 

The Englishman, if left alone, is the grandest monument to non- 
interference and non-intrusion, democracy, breeding, refinement, 
courage and impertinence the earth has ever grown, either wild or 
in captivity. His innocent superciliousness surely attracts one. 

Gas! gas! gas! and more gas! was always the ery out front, 
whether we were passing it over to Fritz or getting our dose from 
him. I believe every one was more or less gaseous half of the time 
without knowing it. Outside of the first attack cloud, gas was 
always looked on as a joke by every one and was seldom used. 

Arsenical gases and immediately-acting phosgene gas were not 
much used, as they only killed, and so did not hurt the army as a 
whole very much. Soldiers are about the cheapest thing an army 
has, if they will only stay either completely well and fit, or die and 
absolutely get out of the army’s way. The most frightful of all the 
gases was the delayed-action phosgene gas. It had such a depress- 
ing effect on the men who saw their comrades die under it. A 
soldier having been lethally gassed by delayed-action phosgene was 
apparently a normal man for about five or eight hours, and only 
then did he begin to show signs of a condition that almost always 
ended in death and agony. Talk about your nightmares of life! 
Just stick around about an hour in some rain-soaked trench and 
have about twenty or thirty comrades and friends die in the agony 
of gas. I have seen soldiers wearing crosses of honor and bravery 
just sort of vomit their insides out from the overwhelming agony 
of just standing by and doing nothing. As one soldier said, “You 
are entitled to look gray all the rest of your life just from the 
memory of it all.” Often. we would pass down a long line of 
wounded and find nobody dying; pass back and find, say, ten 
dying; continue around the wounded until finally all would be dead 
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or dying, when we had to move off. Of course, the communiques 
tell you a lot to do for gassed cases, just as medical conventions tell 
you what to do in the last stages of tuberculosis and malignancy, 
yet, tell me, has anybody ever performed a well-analyzed miracle? 

When mustard gas was first fired at us we thought it was bee- 
stings. Mustard, like phosgene, is a little too fatal, unless used in 
slight concentration. For sticking around like a small brother, in 
a téle a téte, it is a wonder. If it had more morbidity and less 
mortality it would be just right. Sneeze gas is the most dangerous 
gas to guard against, as the soldier always begins to joke and laugh 
at it and will not put on their masks, and so, when mustard comes 
over, they cannot use their masks, but sneeze them off as often as 
they are put on. 

Most of the so-called recoveries from really lethal or near-lethal 
doses of gas is a recovery from carbon monoxid and cordite gas 
poison. ‘Towards the end of things over 60 per cent of all shelling 
was done with gas of some kind or other, mostly mixed. Gas and 
machine guns will be the most important defense used in wars and 
economic strikes. We shall live to see a crowd of strikers treated 
to a dose of tear gas, unless I miss my guess. 

The dramatic never seems to appeal to or amuse the real soldier 
of the front line. His psychology never seems to contain a place 
for flag-waving or patriotic songs. If forced by circumstances to 
sing them, he would promptly add something of his own making. 
As an example, I have often heard them start out to sing “God 
Save Our King,” and then add “My blooming ’ed.” I wonder if 
the real musician can explain why such a jazz poem as the follow- 
ing will cheer him up and make him roar with laughter just before 
some dangerous errand is undertaken. Imagine being cheered up 
by the following: 

‘*Did you think as the hearse rolls by 
That sooner or later you and I 


Will be rolling along in the self-same hack 
And we won’t be thinking of coming back?’’ 


‘*The maggots and worms shall cover your skins, 
And slowly they ’ll crawl all over our chins, 
And we’ll lose most of our fingers and all of our toes 
And our great, brainy brains shall run out of our nose. 
There, as friendly as friends, as they crowd all around, 
And as far as they can they’ll go down, down, 
And they’ll invite their friends and their friends’ friends, too, 
And you'll only be bones when they’re done with you.’’ 
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And then they all roar in laughter. 

The greatest comfort to a soldier is when he can draw] out the 
inspiring song, “Oh, My! I Don’t Wanny Die!’ He gets in a hope- 
less grouch while singing “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag.” He thinks of home and children best while droning the 
general favorite, “Hello! Hello! Who is Your Lady Friend?” He 
whistles “Tipperary” because he thinks it makes him look like a. 
Mons veteran, and it’s hard to whistle it right unless you have 
heard a veteran to whistle it on the march. 

Amongst the masterpieces of the world should go down the old 
favorite, “It’s a Long, Long Trail.” Sung in retreat and triumph, 
on the road and in the trenches, by all the weary men forward and 
by all the fresh voung recruits as they were sent forward, our only 
uncensored expression of the true state of affairs and our great 
comforter, this song shall live as long as the memory of this war 
shall last to any one. 

I can only in part judge the havoc the influenza played back 
home in America, and you already know of its visit to the British, 
French and American armies. I witnessed the havoc it played 
with the German armies in the Somme swamp. With all men and 
guns placed for the attack on the Montdidier-Amiens railhead 
and associated railroads, the “flu” hit the Germans so hard within 
four days that the Germans deserted in dozens, thinking it some 
form of Edison gas. From one observation post north of Albert 
we saw them carry over one hundred stretchers out of the line in 
seventy-two hours. You may judge the total by that. During that 
period I roughly guess that over two hundred thousand must have 
gone down with it in their army alone. 

The usages of civilization and the passing mould of public 
opinion must ever be the seasoning of all narratives, no matter how 
justly and conscientiously a chronicler may aim to relate. If truth 
and memory must at times go slightly deeper into glossaries, let 
such facts to be told only around the circle of those who were there. 
Don’t let a few petty truths make harder the roadway over which 
historians must lead the world to universal brotherhood and peace. 
I served as comrade to each and every ally and branch of the service. 
In many a rain-soaked trench, by roadside, in shattered farmsteads 
and in luxurious palaces I have stood by the side of the fit, the 
wounded, the sick, the dying and the dead. Always amidst these 
scenes the large percentage of men from New Orleans struck me 
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as out of proportion to her small 400,000 of population to the 
balance of the world’s many millions. The sons of New Orleans 
plodded over the long, long trail from Mons to the Marne with the 
British Empire; they died at the heart-breaking fight near Loos: 
they rode with the Horse Guards at the taking of Neville, Vittel 
and Monchy-le-Preux and all through the villages of the Somme, 
the Aisne and the Lys; they shouted, with the French, “Ne Passera 
Pas” at Verdun long, long before even the American flag had 
crossed the ocean as ally. When at last the A. E. F. did send a 
vanguard, one-third of their numbers were men from our glorious 
city. The achievements of the A. E. F. at Chateau Thierry, St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne forest was possible only because individual 
infantrymen, trench mortars, machine-gun operators and New Or- 
leans artillerymen attached to regular battalions and crews fought 
and died there. Don’t let any bare statement of any State in the 
Union or nation out of the Union distort facts. Ask for the official 
record of every man in those fights, and New Orleans shall come 
into her own. 

For the dead and living soldier and sailor, historians and a 
grateful nation will ever have a lasting memory and an honored 
place. For the fountains from which all of our energies, enthusiasm, 
spirit and determination ever flowed; for the clear-eved, clear- 
brained, yet tortured souls of the world’s womanhood ; for the names 
of those “whose influence in the war was paramount,” may a just 
and analytical record show the names of American womanhood 
atop of all the rest. 





BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA FOLLOWING MEASLES.* 


By SIDNEY F. BRAUD, A. B., M. D., New Orleans. 


Quite a few articles have been written within the past two years 
on the complications of measles, particularly the broncho-pneu- 
monia, with the Streptococcus hemolyticus. Drs. Cole and Mac- 
Callum made an extensive report on the work conducted by them 
in the wards of the Base Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Drs. 
Iron and Marine have reported the réle played by the Streptococcus 
hemolyticus in the measles cases occurring at Camp Custer, Mich. ; 
Dr. Logan Clendining reported reinfection with Streptococcus 


*Read at meeting of Orleans Parish Medical Society, April 14, 1919. [Received for 
publication May 1, 1919.—-Eps.] 
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hemolyticus in lobar pneumonia, measles and scarlet fever. All 
reports are very elaborate and represent the existing conditions 
prevailing in these two army camps in the latter part of 1917 and 
the early part of 1918. 

In the history of medicine there are recorded numerous epidemics 
of pneumonia, beginning with the early part of the sixteenth 
century. They spread over Italy, Spain, France, Germany and 
other countries, always involving great numbers of people, with a 
very high mortality amongst those affected. It is difficult to recog- 
nize with certainty the types of pneumonias in these early epidemics, 
but the descriptions are so emphatic as to the frequent existence of 
empyema that it suggests the streptococcal rather than the pneumo- 
coccal or influenzal form of infection. 

In America similar outbreaks are recorded from the eighteenth 
century, and during the War of 1812 there was a great epidemic, 
which spread amongst the troops in northern New York, later 
amongst the civilians, and finally spread even to the Southern 
States. The descriptions of the clinical symptoms and post-mortem 
examinations leads one to believe that this was an affection which 
closely resembles the one due to the Streptococcus hemolyticus. 

During the Civil War, measles was extremely prevalent and was 
complicated by an affection, pulmonary in nature, which was de- 
scribed as a broncho-pneumonia and associated with the frequent 
occurrence of empyema. Undoubtedly this mortality was high, as 
we find in the report of Surgeon H. Williams, who had supervision 
of the general hospitals of the Potomac and Northern Virginia, 
reporting for a period of fifteen months, 1,996 cases of measles, 
with 102 deaths, his monthly report for the month of June, 1862, 
showing 593 cases, with 36 deaths. His mortality rate was high. 
Measles for fifteen months, 5.1 per cent, and for June, 1862, 6 per 
cent. He makes no mention of the number of pneumonias com- 
plicating measles, but certainly, judging from this mortality, pneu- 
monia must have been a frequent complication. In this report of 
the general hospitals at Charlottesville for twenty-six months we 
find 1,060 cases, with only fifteen deaths; mortality 1.4 per cent. 
This difference in mortality proves quite conclusively that the 
former hospitals were dealing with a very virulent secondary in- 
vader. The same conditions existed during the past period of 
mobilization in the home camps, the Southern camps being hit the 
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hardest. Dr. MacCullum reports, in one of his papers, as having 
studied three specimens of lungs taken from pneumonia cases which 
are at present in the Army Medical Museum in Washington. They 
had been preserved in alcohol for fifty-four years. They showed 
plainly the gross appearance which had become familiar in the 
study of streptococcal broncho-pneumonia. In microscopic section 
they presented lesions identical with those of the cases in the past 
epidemic of measles pneumonia. 

In the hospital in which I was stationed there were admitted 
between December 1, 1917, and March 1, 1918, 716 cases of measles, 
with the following complications : 


Otitis media, acute, suppurative............ 150 20 %G 
Dromcho-PROUMORIR, . ooo cesccccicccscseses 89 12.5 % 
Septie arthritis, non-suppurative.,......... 12 15 % 
Septic arthritis, suppurative............... 1 0.1% 
Meningitis, streptococeal...............-. 2 0.25% 
GOMOTE! GOPGEE, oo oc cnc cecevccesecescnencs 3 0.4 % 


I do not know the exact number developing peri-tonsillar ab- 
scesses, mastoiditis and sinusitis. Of the broncho-pneumonia, 
forty-two died, giving a mortality of 47 per cent. Of the total 
number of measles cases, as well as I can recall, forty-four died, 
giving us a percentage of 6.1. I wish to call attention here to the 
fact that the mortality of our hospital was practically the same as 
the mortality mentioned in one of the hospitals during the Civil 
War. In every case of pneumonia, the Streptococcus hemolyticus 
was isolated either in the sputum or lung tissue. Eighty per cent 
of the pneumonia cases developed empyemata. This is indeed quite 
a contrast to the post-influenzal pneumonias, in whom but a very 
few empyemata were found. In one case I found a pneumo-thorax. 
It might be well to mention that this chest was never aspirated, 
relieving all doubt as to the pneumo-thorax being the result of the 
chest puncture. 

The pathology of this pneumonia has been described by Dr. Mac- 
Cullum as taking two forms. It is either essentially a broncho- 
pneumonia, in which extensive process of organization and indura- 
tion are especially developed, a form which we call interstitial 
broncho-pneumonia, or it is a lobular exudate inflammation, in 
which no such evidence of any powers of resistance are to be found. 


In both cases it is accompanied by empyema and by a few other 
changes, especially in the upper respiratory tract. 
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The symptomatology may best be given by citing a case: 


M. 8., age twenty years, entered the hospital on January 23, 1918. 
Symptoms: Sore throat, photophobia, fever, chilliness; cough, with ex- 
pectoration. 

Physical Examination: Conjunctivitis; red pharynx; red crescentic 
papular eruption on the face and body. Diagnosis: Measles. 

On January 28, five days after admission to hospital, he had a chill, 
followed by high temperature. Cough severe, with profuse expectora- 
tion. Sputum thin, muco-purulent, greenish gray, and not streaked with 
blood. He was very hoarse and faintly cyanotic. Urine, a slight trace 
of albumen, with hyaline casts. 

February 3.—Cyanosis more discernible; no flush to the face; eyes 
are clear; patient very apprehensive; rash entirely disappeared. 

Physical Examination: Heart-sounds muffled; no murmurs heard. 
Right lung, anterior: No dullness; a few scattered areas of crepitation; 
inspiration prolonged and high-pitched. Left lung, anterior: Resonance 
good; many large, coarse rales heard. Back not examined this date, His 
temperature presented a typical septic curve. I have with me a few 
temperature charts which may prove of some interest. His total white 
on this date was 19,000. The urine presented the same findings. From 
this day he grew progressively worse; cyanosis deepened, becoming 
purplish the day before he died. The areas of broncho-pneumonia be- 
came larger and more numerous. Death occurred February 8, 1918. 
Autopsy revealed a bilateral broncho-pneumonia confluent on left side, 
with fibrino-purulent pleuritis. In the left lung the lobules were very 
distinctly marked, and in the upper lobe on the left side the patches of 
consolidation were confluent, but distinctly composed of grayish patches 
clustered about the bronchi. Culture of a piece of lung tissue and culture 
from the pleural exudate showed hemolytic streptococci. 


The treatment followed in all the cases was as follows: Standing 
orders for all new pneumonia cases admitted were as follows: 

1. Tincture of digitalis, minims 15 for a period of seventy-two 
hours, given every four hours. 

2. Push liquids, lemonade, orangeade, grape juice and milk and 
water. 

3. Sodium citrate, grains 15 every three hours. 

4. Low cleansing enema daily if no bowel movement. 

5. Temperature, 104° or above, tepid sponge bath. 

6. For insomnia, restlessness, severe cough, one-fourth grain 
morphin sulphate with 459 of atropin sulphate. 

All throats were cultured upon admission to ward, and sputum 
for type determination. 

No set rules can be given for treatment, but these were issued 
as a guide in treatment. Tincture of digitalis had to be watched 
very carefully. In some cases, after 15-minim doses for a 
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period of seventy-two hours, no evidence of digitalization, such as 
we see by slowing of pulse, improvement in general condition, in 
breathing, in cyanosis, was observed, and hence the digitalis was 
then given in larger doses. It was not very long before we began 
our patients on 25-minim doses instead. 

In a series of twenty cases I did not digitalize at all, and I made 
use of caffein citrate in three-grain doses given every four hours. 
I do not believe that the results were as good. It is a good point 
to remember that caffein is contraindicated in all delirious cases. 
[ did not make use of strychnin and camphorated oil. 

In a series of ten cases I made use of anti-streptococcus serum. 
After a careful desensitization of the patient I gave 50 c. c. of serum, 
with 50 c. c. of normal saline solution. This was repeated in from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. The series was entirely too small 
from which to draw any conclusions. It is my belief, however, that 
some were materially benefited by the serum. Drs. Cummings and 
Spruitt used the serum rather extensively, and just what their 
results have been I am not in a position to state. 

In regard to the empyemata complicating this condition, much 
has to be worked out. In the beginning of the epidemic it was 
customary to drain all fluids from the chest which contained either 
the pneumococcus or the streptococcus. This procedure met with 
failure, as most of the patients died within twenty-four hours after 
a rib resection. Later in the epidemic, however, we were permitted 
to aspirate these chests every two or three days until the general 
condition improved. Pus formed in almost all the cases in from 
one to three weeeks. The end results were a good deal more 
gratifying. 


Discussion oF Dr. S. F. Braup’s Paper. 


Dr. Guthrie: It is a matter of great interest to us who have had a 
chance to see pneumonia while in service to hear the experience of other 
men. Most of the data we collected, and looked forward to the time 
when we should be able to be together and compare statistics that we 
collected. We had at Camp Beauregard, between September, 1917 and 
May, 1918, during which time I was in charge, 652 cases of pneumonia, 
with a gross death rate of 17 per cent, including cases of empyema. We 
had only fifty-seven cases of empyema, and, of that fifty-seven, 21 per 
cent died. The death rate of the cases which we diagnosed as lobar 
pneumonia, some of these we typed, and those we typed out after we got 
our laboratory going, was only 10 per cent on lobar pneumonia. The 
death rate for all cases of pneumonia was 17 per cent. 
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The first of the serious outbreaks was measles. This occurred in 
October, just after the hospital was opened. The weather was mild; the 
cases were treated outdoor entirely, on the wide porch. The first hun- 
dred cases of pneumonia were in satisfactory shape, practically out of 
the woods. Some of us, including the chief of the medical service, 
myself, were inclined to believe that a remarkably low death rate would 
hold good for the series and with pneumonia. I had the cases out in 
the open air all the time. Screens were used to protect the eyes of the 
patient, and great stress was laid on the matter of food. It has been 
my experience that pneumonia cases show specific tissue waste. This is 
somewhat similar to what Coleman and Dubois showed exists in typhoid. 
I am satisfied the time will come when we shall be able to put some 
pneumonia cases in a metabolism chamber and demonstrate this tissue 
waste. We had the hardest kind of work in order to get the dietary 
that was necessary for nourishing these cases. The cases continued to 
do well until we got in a batch of enlisted men from Camp Pike. They 
came and brought with them Streptococcus hemolyticus, and from this 
time we began to have the most virulent type of mixed infection. It 
was very disheartening at first, but in the end we were able to make a 
pretty fair showing, which you can see from the figures that I gave you, 
with combined death rate of 17 per cent. This compares very favorably 
with the statistics from the camps. The greatest death rate occurred in 
the cases of broncho-pneumonia and measles. I was struck, on the other 
side, in France, by the similarity of relationship between broncho-pneu- 
monia and complicating measles as I saw it in the camps here. We saw 
cases in the Evacuation Hospital at Villers-Daucourt; we made cultures 
on most of the cases, and I thought, from the way the cases behaved in 
the clinics, that we had a Streptococcus hemolyticus infection. The 
clinical course of the disease was the same as I had seen here—perhaps a 
little bit higher virulence than those cases I had seen on this side. 


I believe that army digitalis is very much too weak to be given in 
15-minim doses. I was in the habit of giving the army tincture in tea- 
spoonful doses. I was quite a nuisance around the supply depots, be- 
cause I asked for an amount exceeding my allowance of digitalis for the 
supply to the hospital. , 

I was very much interested in learning that my friend and colleague, 
Dr. Halsey, who’ has been, up to the time of his experience in France, a 
staunch advocate of the use of large doses of digitalis, had experienced 
a change of heart in this regard. I think, as far as therapeutics is con- 
cerned, the things that gave us the best results were water internally 
and repeated application of wet sheets. The patient laid in a sheet of 
85 degrees and covered with blankets for nervousness. You will find 
they are not only comfortable, but soothed in wet sheets. It does away 
with the necessity of using bromides. This is applicable even in the 
subnormal conditions after the febrile stage is passed. 

A word about empyema. The early diagnosis of empyema is tre- 
mendously important as to prognosis. I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Braud gave you. If we have a clear fluid, even if that 
fluid contains microérganisms, it is well to wait on the operation. If 
the pus is distinctly creamy, and has come to that stage when we are 
aspirating, we are justified in advising resection as soon as possible. We. 
frequently aspirated, and sometimes with the patient in front of the 
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fluoroscope. The complete codperation with the surgical staff and early 
diagnosis make for a low death rate. 

Dr. Braud (closing the discussion): I was muchly interested in the 
wet-sheet method used by Dr. Guthrie in the controlling of the nervous 
phenomena and extreme restlessness manifested by these patients, 
especially when accompanied by a marked drop in temperature. I hated 
to see this condition, and, of course, as most men did, I used the bromides. 

As far as the chest signs in empyema are concernde, increased voice 
sounds, as mentioned by Dr. Guthrie, were often found, with a chest full 
of fluid. Recently I read an explanation, offered by Norris and Landis 
in their new book, which reads as follows: ‘‘There is an increase in vocal 
fremitus when the lung, instead of being collapsed and air-bearing, is 
actually solid, because there is comparatively little sound lost at the 
lung-fluid junction when the lung is solid, just the reverse of what occurs 
when the lung contains air.’’ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Treasury DerpaRTMENT—BwREAv OF THE PuBLic HEALTH 
SERVICE, Division OF VENEREAL DISEASES. 
WasHINGTon, May 5, 1919. 
Editor, New ORLEANS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL: 

In the May number of the New ORLEANS MEDICAL AND Sur- 
GICAL JOURNAL, on page 454, there is an article entitled “Some 
Psychology of Syphilis.” 

In this article reference is made to a circular of instructions 
issued by the New Orleans City Board of Health, and which “the 
physician must hand to the patient.” The writer should be glad 
to see a copy of this circular of instructions. There is attached 
hereto the confidential instructions which the Public Health Service 
recommends that physicians give to their patients. It is not be- 
lieved that the instructions contained in the circular attached 
hereto are of such a nature as to have any tendency to create the 
eyphilophobia. 

The editorial referred to closes with these words: “The end re- 
sult may be that the Board of Health is on the way to getting rid 
of a bad law by enforcing it.” The bureau trusts that you do not 
regard the present nation-wide movement for control of venereal 
diseases as being undesirable. 

By direction of the Surgeon General. 

Respectfully, C. C. PIEeRce, 


Assistant Surgeon General. 
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New ORLEANS, May 13, 1919. 
Dr. C. C. Prerce, Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. P. H. 8., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str—Your communication to one of the editors of the NEw 
ORLEANS MEDICAL AND SuRGICAL JOURNAL, sent by direction of the 
Surgeon General, seems to merit more attention than the ordinary 
routine of the editorial office would give it. We are indeed gratified 
that our editorial should have attracted the official notice of such 
authority. At the same time we are somewhat surprised that the 
circular which invited our criticism has not reached you through 
the local Health Board direct, as we have understood that repre- 
sentatives of your service were cedperating with the Health Boards 
of this State. 

We are sure that you will find much to ponder when you peruse 
the circular, which has been framed without apparent regard for 
either the physical state of the victim of venereal disease or for the 
law which has given the health boards authority to act in the con- 
trol of venereal diseases of the State. The concluding paragraph 
of your communication compels us to conclude that your perusal of 
our JOURNAL is only occasional, else you would have recalled our 
editorial in the issue of March, 1919, wherein we express our views 
regarding the movement for the control of venereal diseases. 

Our allusion was made to the law as promulgated in the regula- 
tions contained in the circular of the Board of Health, to some of 
the provisions of which we have adverted with just criticism, as 
it is thoroughly subsersive of ethical practice, and, moreover, it 
goes so far beyond the law of this State as to make it actually 
meretricious. 

We are ready and willing to further any movement which is con- 
ceived in the right spirit, but we believe that this question is too 
momentous to be discounted by misconception of its intentions. 
We would like to emphasize our belief that venereal disease will not 
be obliterated so long as there are men and women and so long as 
their appetites exist, but moral cant will not even ameliorate the 
evils attached, to such indulgences. 

Education, hospitalization and prophylaxis are the sound bases 
for active attack on the question. The report of venereal diseases 
is desirable, and may obtain through voluntary coéperation of all 
concerned, but, in the South at least, the widespread prevalence of 
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unrecognized and neglected venereal diseases in the negro will 
make reporting of doubtful service, while the penalties attached to 
the failure to report venereal diseases under the present compli- 
cated Jaws in effect will always put a premium upon dishonesty. 

One of us has repeatedly (since 1899, when contributions were 
made to the Brussels Conference for the Control of Prostitution 
and Venereal Diseases) ventilated the obligations of the public and 
of the health authorities in the control of these evils, and we believe 
that a better acquaintance with our attitude in the past and our 
position in the present will put a complete disclaimer to your im- 
plied charge that we “do not regard the present nation-wide move- 
ment for the control of venereal diseases as being undesirable.” 

We are heartily in accord with the movement; we only question 
some of the methods, and in criticizing these we recognize our rights 
as citizens, and particularly as medical men, voicing what we believe 
to be the opinions of our constituents. Respectfully, 


’ 


CHASSAIGNAC AND Dyer, Editors. 


Unirep States Pustic Heatru SeErvIcE, 
WasHineton, D. C. 


Editors New ORLEANS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL: 

Dear Strs—It appears that there is a lamentable want of care 
on the part of many physicians who administer arsphenamine, as 
to the concentration of the drug used and the time required for 
administration. 

The Hygienic Laboratory receives many complaints in regard to 
untoward results from the administration of arsphenamine made 
by various American producers. When careful investigation is 
made it is almost invariably found that the drug has been used in 
a solution that is too concentrated, and that it has been administered 
too rapidly. We have reports of a dose of 0.4 gm. being given in a 
volume of as little as 25 c. ¢. and injected within thirty seconds. 
Such practice is abuse, not use, of a powerful therapeutic agent. 

If, in addition to the usual precautions as to the use of perfect 
ampoules and neutralization, physicians would give the drug in 
concentration of not more than 0.1 gm. to 30 ¢. ¢. of fluid and 
allow a minimum of two minutes for the intravenous injection of 
each 0.1 g. m. of the drug (in 30 ¢. ¢. of solution), the number of 
reactions would be very materially reduced. This would necessitate 
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from 90 ¢. c. to 180 ¢. ¢. of the solution for the doses usually given 
and would require from six to twelve minutes for the injection. 

Any physician who fails to observe these precautions should be 
considered as directly .responsible for serious results that follow 
the improper use of the drug. 

Hoping you may find space in your Journat for this letter, I 
am, Respectfully yours, 

G. W. McCoy, Director. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 

Dr. Sidney K. Simon, acting secretary of the American Society 
of Tropical Medicine, announces the preliminary program for the 
forthcoming meeting at Atlantic Citv, June 16 and 17, 1919, as 
folllows: 


1. The President’s Address, ‘‘Some Phases of Tropical Medicine in 
the Recent World Conflict’’—Dr. C. C. Bass, New Orleans. 

2. ‘Surgical Treatment of Typhoid Carriers, With Suggestions for 
the Treatment of Cholera or Dysentery Carriers’’—Dr. H. J. Nichols, 
Washington, D. C. 

5. ‘*Tropical Resources and Hygiene’’—Dr. D. Rivas, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

4. ‘*One Phase of the Mosquito Work Connected With Army Camps 
in 1918’’—Dr, Clara 8. Ludlow, Washington, D. C. 

5. ‘*The After-History of Trypanosomiasis in Africa’’—Dr. John L. 
Todd, Montreal, Canada. 

6. ‘Treatment of Malaria, With Special Reference to the Dose of 
Quinin, Time and Mode of Administration, and Length of Treatment’’— 
Dr. D. Rivas, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Symposium on Yellow Fever. 

7. ‘*Experimental Studies on Yellow Fever’’—Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, 
Rockefeller Institute, New York. 

8. ‘*The Clinical Manifestations of Yellow Fever as Observed in 
Guayaquil in 1918’’—Dr. Chas, A. Elliott, Chicago, Ill. 

9. ‘*The Mechanism of the Spontaneous Elimination of, Yellow Fever 
from Endemic Centers’’—Dr. H. R. Carter, Baltimore, Md. 

10. ‘*The Eradication of Yellow Fever in the Tropics’’—Dr. J. H. 
White, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

11. Algunos observaciones en fiebre amarilla’’—Dr. Wenceslao 
Pareja, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

12 (Title not given)—Dr. Mario J. Labredo, Havana, Cuba. 


The meeting will be held in Odd Fellows’ Hall, New York 
Avenue, a short distance from the Boardwalk. 


Notes and Comment. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 





Girt To Harvard MepicaL ScuooLt.—An anonymous donation 
of $50,000 has been made to the Harvard Medical School for the 
establishment of the James C. McLoin Fund for Tropical Medicine. 
The income is to be used for research in preventive medicine. 


A Vuapivostok MepicaL CoLtiece.—A circular letter has re- 


cently been addressed to “certain American and Canadian men of 
science” announcing the establishment of a medical faculty in 
Vladivostok to form the nucleus of a complete university in the 
near future. As funds are badly needed, the hope of the projected 
university is help from abroad, especially from the United States, 
Canada and Japan. Anatomical charts, diagrams, plaster models, 
instruments for dissection, microscopes, microtomes, microscopical 
preparations, books, especially in Russian, English, French or 
German, are asked for on terms of credit, to be paid not earlier 
than in December, 1920. For further information address Vladi- 
vostok Medical College, care of Dr. Konstantine Ovoienke, 66 
Svetlanskaya street, Vladivostok, Siberia. 


Tue Untrep States Civit Service CoOMMIssSION announces an 
open competitive examination for physician, for men only, on June 
18, 1919, in the principal cities throughout the country, to fill a 
vacancy in the Panama Canal service, at an entrance salary of 
$150. Promotion is made to $200, $225, $250, $275 and $300, and 
to higher rates for special positions. The entrance rate for 
physicians experienced in care of the insane is $200 a month. Ap- 
plicants should at once apply for Form 1312, stating the title of 
the examination desired, to the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board in the city in which he lives, or where such a board exists. 


THe FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SOCIETIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
Bro.oey held its annual meeting in Baltimore, April 24, 25 and 26, 
1919, and presented most interesting and profitable programs. The 
federation is formed by the Physiological Society, the Society of 
Biological Chemists, the Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics and the Society for Experimental Pathology. 
The sessions were held at the Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School. 
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Notes and Comment. 


MALARIA IN THE UNITED Strares.—Over 7,000,000 in the United 
States are infected with malaria, according to the estimation of the 
United States Public Health Service. Estimates prepared by the 
service indicates that in the South the ravages of typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, hookworm and pellagra all together are not as serious 


as from malaria. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy aND EDUCATION OF 
EXcepTioNaL CHILDREN.—The annual business meeting of this 
association was held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on April 30, 
1919. In conjunction therewith a conservation conference on child 
resources was held, in which leading physicians, psychologists, ed- 
ucators and social service workers discussed problems relating to 
child welfare. 


Status oF THE AmeERIcAN Rep Cross.—On March 1, 1919, the 
American Red Cross War Council issued a bulletin stating that in 
the previous twenty-one months the American people had given in 
cash and supplies to the American Red Cross more than $400,000,- 
000. The American Red Cross entered the war with 500,000 mem- 
hers and at the date of this statement had 17,000,000 full-paid 
members, besides 9,000,000 junior members. There were 9,000 
workers enrolled in France at one time and 6,000 are still required 
there. 


PiuysiciaNs TO Meer 1x AtTLantic City 1x June.—Atlantic 
City will be the scene of a number of annual meetings of note- 
worthy assogiations of physicians and surgeons, beginning in June 
and lasting through the greater part of the month. Among the 
most prominent are: The American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Gynecological Society, the Gastro-Enterological Association, 
the American Society of Tropical Medicine, the American Medical 
Editors’ Association, the American Pediatric Society, and Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons. The headquarters of these 
meetings will be at the Marlborough-Blenheim and the Chalfonte 
hotels. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy oF EPpiLersy To 
Merr.—The eighteenth annual meeting of this organization will 
he held at the Craig Colony for Epilepsy, Sonyea, N. Y., June 6-7, 
1919, under the presidency of Dr. Wm. T. Shanahan. In ad- 
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dition to an interesting program, there will be a reorganization of 
the society to meet the demands of the post-bellum period, and 
plans will be discussed for a union of the investigators of the 
epilepsies in allied and neutral countries with those of America. 


Bats To ExTeRMINATE Mosquirors.—The plan to exterminate 
mosquitoes by erecting bat roosts has again been proposed by Dr. 
Chas. Campbell, of San Antonio, Texas. Dr. Campbell interested 
the authorities in Cuba and Florida with his plan, and already at 
Key West a movement is under way to erect four roosts. 


Few BuiinpeEp AMERICAN Sonprers.—A_ statement was made 
from the office of the Surgeon General of the Army, and published 
in the Army and Navy Journal of November 30, 1918, that prob- 
ably less than fifty American soldiers have suffered total blindness 
from wounds received in action. 


Vicror Evecrric Corporation Wins Scrr.—The United States 
Federal Trade Commission ordered dismissed and discontinued the 
complaint brought against the Victor Electric Company recently. 
This suit has given the Victor corporation an opportunity of having 
the government searchlight turned upon its activities, and the clean 
bill of health which the corporation has received should be an in- 
spiration to its officers. 


TuLANE Hosprrat Unir to Become PERMANENT.—It is pro- 
posed that Hospital Unit 24, recently returned from France, re- 
main intact and become a permanent organization, in line with the 
suggestions made to the Board of Trustees of Tulane University by 
Surgeon General M. W. Ireland, of the United States Army. The 
plan of organization is being considered by the officers of the unit, 
and as soon as the details have been completed communications 
will be sent to doctors and nurses and the remainder of the per- 
sonnel. 


JouRNAL oF DenraL Researcu.—The first issue of -this new 
journal made its appearance in March, 1919. The editorial office 
is located in the Biochemical Department of Columbia University, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York City. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ORIFICIAL SurGEONS.—The thirty- 
second annual convention of the American Association of Orificial 
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Surgeons will be held September 15, 16 and 17, at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. The forenoons will be given to operative demon- 
trations at the hospital. The program will be complete, with prac- 
tical addresses, essays and papers by prominent orificialists. The 
clinics will be interesting, as usual. 


THe Amertcan Pustic Heatrn Association Meetinc.—This 
association will hold its next annual meeting in New Orleans, 
October 6-9, 1919. Preparations are already under way to make 
this a banner meeting, and codperation is asked to make it a great 
success. Dr. Paul J. Gelpi, of New Orleans, is chairman of the 
publicity committee. 


OpHTHALMICc ExaMINAaTIons.—The American Board for 
Ophthalmic Examinations will hold its fifth examination at the 
Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, June 6 and 7, 1919. This board 
is composed of representatives of the American Ophthalmological 
Society, the Section in Ophthalmology of the American Medical 
Association, and the Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology. Further information may be had upon request from the 
secretary, Dr. William H. Wilder, 122 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


Personats.—Dr. William Engelbach, of St. Louis, Mo., gave a 
very interesting talk to members of the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society during the month. 

Dr. Will. Mayo visited New Orleans during the early part of May 
and his large circle of friends here enjoyed his visit immensely. 

Among the Louisiana men who have returned since our last list, 
from service in this country or abroad, are: Drs. E. D. Fenner, 
Chaillé Jamison, W. T. Patton, H. J. Gondolf, H. L. Kearney, 
P. T. Talbot, C. P. Holderith, Wm. W. Leake, M. Bradburn, J. 
Signorelli, John S. Dunn, of New Orleans; Drs. M. Cappel, Alex- 
andria; F. Palmer, Blackburn; L. Z. Kushner, Lake Charles; N. M. 
Palmer, Leesville; B. A. Norman, Minden; W. R. Abney, Lake 
Arthur; E. 8. Fulton, New Iberia; O. B. Hicks, Shreveport; J. K. 
Griffith, Slidell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 





All new publications sent to the JouRNAL will be appreciated and will invariably be 
promptly acknowledged under the heading of “Publications Received.” While 
it will be the aim of the JoURNAL to review as many of the works accepted as 
possible, the editors will be guided by the space available and the merit of re- 
spective publications. The acceptance of a book implies no obligation to review. 


A Manual of Physiology, with Practical Exercises, by G. W. Stewart, 
M. A., M. D. Wm. Wood & Co., New York, 1918. 

The new (eighth) edition of this work maintains the high standard 
of previous editions, which placed it in the front rank of textbooks of 
physiology for both medical students and practitioners. A feature of 
previous editions, practical laboratory exercises and descriptions of ex- 
perimental methods, has been retained. It is a feature which adds much 
to the value of the work, both as a reference book and as a teaching 
manual. Much new material has been incorporated. This relates to the 
blood fats, theories of kidney secretion, the results of optical methods of 
study of the heart and circulation, the newer features of metabolism 
as determined by the recently devised micro-methods and colorimetric 
methods for the investigation of blood and urine, colorimetric studies of 
blood-flow and the many newer results of the experimental work with 
the ductless glands. One of the most valuable additions to the book is 
an appendix, in which sixty-three pages are devoted to an excellently 
selected bibliography arranged by subjects. A majority of the references 
are to articles written in English, so that they may be used with facility 
by all. W. E. GARREY. 


A Textbook of Physiology for Nurses, by William Gay Christian, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy, Medical College of Virginia. C. V. Mosby 
& Co., St. Louis, 1918, 
The authors preface the work with these words: ‘‘The work is an 
elementary one and has no claim to originality, except in arrangement 
and treatment.’’ W. E. G. 


The Ungeared Mind, by Robert Howland Chase, A. M., M. D. F. A. Davis 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

As the author states in the preface, the book consists of a collection 
of medical writings. These are related to mental unbalance and to ex- 
periences in borderland psychology. The discursive character of the 
book is to be expected, but the reader is rewarded by many bits of real 
philosophy and by a varied assortment of apt quotations from those who 
have observed in like fields. While presented to the medical profession 
chiefly, there is ample food for profitable reading by the intelligent 
layman, DYER. 


Clinical Disorders of the Heart-Beat, by Thomas Lewis, M. D., F. R. 8., 
Fr. R. C. P. Fourth edition. Paul B. Hoeber, New York. 


‘Familiarity with the heart’s mechanism in health and disease is a 
first essential * *, Those who do not possess this familiarity are 


incompetent to deal with cardiac patients.’’ These words of the author 
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are sufficient reason for his effort at demonstrating the manner of acquir- 
ing the knowledge necessary. He aims at this by presenting a series of 
studies, with illustrative diagrams, covering the disorders of the heart- 
beat, sinus irregularities, heart-block and variations in valvular functions 
and deficiencies. Each condition is discussed in full detail and in a manner 
wholly illuminating. This monograph of a little more than 100 pages 
carries material of large value to the diagnostician who is willing to be 
guided by the experience of a careful observer. DYER. 


Autobiography of an Androgyne, by Earl Lind. Edited by Alfred W. 
Herzog, Ph. B., A. M., M. D. Medicolegal Journal, New York. 

The editor anticipates criticism by discounting it in submitting that 
this book is published with the large purpose of obtaining justice and 
human treatment for homosexualists of congenital types and who are not 
responsible for their vice. Symonds’ Studies in Greek Psychology are 
truly academic when compared with this human document, It is no book 
for the layman, to whom there must come an extreme disgust at the de- 
tail. It is seldom that there is given an opportunity for such a clinical 
study of perversion. The author throughout assumes that he is a homo- 
sexual with feminine attributes, which congenitally compel his license. 
The perusal of the story shows that he is not sane, but a pervert of un- 
usual type, in whom not only homosexuality is extreme, but, in his varied 
experiences, there are periods of Sadistic and Masochistie expression, in 
which the experience of cruelty and abuse only accentuate the furor 
amoris. 

The book, to the judicial mind, pleads for a better study of this class 
of the insane, with a view to some provision for their relief. Penalty 
by law at no time has served to stop the evils, and all students of psycho- 
pathic individuals must be agreed that the bulk of them are vicious sex 
lunatics. One phase of the experiences related in this book should be 
remarked, and that is the development, pari passu, of the highest religious 
fervor, while some of the most vile experiences are in progress. To 
psychiatrists this is no novel thing—to find religious mania early among 
a number of insane types. Recondite conditions among the human beings 
of this day are certain to exist, and it will be some generations hence 
before the relief can even be projected. DYER. 


Paper Work of the Medical Department of the United States Army, by 
Major Ralph W. Webster, M. C., U. S. A. P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

A volume of over five hundred pages is devoted to what the medical 
officer should know in the administrative work applied to his position 
as a medical officer. This will prove interesting reading to those of the 
Medical Reserve Corps who went through the training camps. It is too 
late, of course, for the book to have any usefulness among the Reserve 
Corps now. The experience of so many who went across, that much of 
the red tape was eut for expediency, would lead us to conjecture that, 
in another emergency, such volumes will have passed into an academic 
place. Even at that, the author begins his preface with a general state- 
ment that the volume presents only the more important work. As a 
matter of fact, much of the material in the book is a review of the prac- 
tices in vogue up to the present time. The detail has been well done and 
many forms have been reproduced, making the text clear and readily 
followed. Paper work is the béte noir of all medical officers, and if the 
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compilation of Major Webster will help to control it he will surely earn 
the gratitude of the future Medical Corps. DYER. 


Practical Medicine Series. Series 1918. Skin and Venereal Diseases. 
Edited by Oliver 8S. Ormsby, M. D., and James Herbert Mitchell, 
M. D. The Year Book Publishers, Chicago. 

This volume of the Practical Medicine Series is full of interesting 
material, presenting a mass of new subjects, many showing exceptional 
observations of rare skin diseases. Suggestions in newer therapy of skin 
diseases are given and illustrations are freely used. In the part devoted 
to venereal diseases there are also many interesting pages. The control 
of venereal diseases is discussed and liberal space is given to irregular 
phases of syphilis. DYER. 


Massage and the Original Swedish Movements, by Karre W. Ostrom, 
Eighth edition. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

With each new edition of this little work we take occasion to com- 
mend it to the perusal and study of physicians. Massage and the move- 
ments of joints and the body as set forth in this book will afford frequent 
aid in handling patients, especially true in convalescence. Too little at- 
tention is paid to such contributions, which are honestly put forward for 
the aid of the physician. His neglect of such procedures has certainly 
favored the development of the several quack cults extant to-day. The 
application of massage and such movements to particular diseases is set 
forth briefly at the end of the book. DYER. 


Hygiene for Nurses, by Nolie Mumey, M. D. C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis. 

Another one of these books, which is we!l prepared, containing much 
interesting information, presented in a pleasing manner, but altogether 
failing to satisfy the title, viz: Hygiene for Nurses. Instead of eugenics 
and the discussion of diseases and their causes and symptoms (to which 
half of the book is devoted), it would have served a better purpose if 
the personal hygiene of the nurse and her patients were discussed. The 
book is certainly interesting, and will be to the nurses, but it is mis- 


named, DYER. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia and London, 1919. 
The Surgical Clinics of Chicago. February, 1919. Vol. 3, No. 1. 
Clinical Microscopy and Chemistry, by F. A. McJunkin, M. A., D. D 


LEA & FEBIGER, Philadelphia and New York, 1919. 

Human Infection Carriers, Their Significance, Recognition and Man- 
agement, by Charles E. Simon, B. A., M. D. 

Elementary Bacteriology and Protozoology. For the use of nurses, by 
Herbert Fox, M. D. Third edition, thoroughly revised. 

A Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, by Royal Whitman, M. D., 
M. R. C.S., F. A. C. 8. Sixth edition, thoroughly revised. 

A Text-Book of Practical Theraptutics, by Hobart Amory Hare, M. D., 
B. Se. Seventeenth edition, thoroughly revised and largely rewritten. 

Military Surgery of the Ear, Nose and Throat, by Hanau W. Loeb, 
M. D. 
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WM. WOOD & CO., New York, 1919. 
War Surgery of the Face, by John B. Roberts, A. M., M. D., F. A. C. 8. 
A Text-Book of Pathology, by Francis Delafield, M. D., LL. D., and 
T. Mitchell Prudden, M. D., LL. D. Eleventh edition, revised’ by Francis 
Carter Wood, M. D. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, 1919. 

The Whole Truth About Alcohol, by George Elliot Flint. With an 
introduction by Dr. Abraham Jacobi. 

Tuberculosis of the Lymphatic System, by Walter Bradford Metealf, 
M. D. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia, 1919. 
Electricity in Medicine, by George W. Jacoby, M. D., and J. Ralph 
Jacoby, A. B., M. D. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin. Report on Medical and Sur 
gical Developments of the War, by Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge. 

Instruction to Medical Officers in Charge of State Control of Venereal 
Diseases. 1918. 

To Promote the Education of Native Dliterates, of Persons Unable to 
Understand and Use the English Language, and of Other Resident Per- 
sons of Foreign Birth. Hearing before the Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives. 

Public Heaith Reports. Vol. 34, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

La Prothese Fonctionnelle Des Blessés de Guerre. (Masson et Cie, 
Editeurs, 120 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. VL. 1919.) 

Special Report of the Attorney General of Porto Rico Concerning the 
Suppression of Vice and Prostitution in Connection With the Mobiliza- 
tion of the National Army at Camp Las Casas. February 1, 1919. 

Annual Report of the Directors of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. For the vear ending December 31, 1918. 

Third Annual Report of the China Medical Board. January 1, 1917- 
December 31, 1917. 

Studies in Medicine. (Published by the University of Iowa, Iowa 
city, Towa.) . 


REPRINTS. 

Is Influenza Epidemic of Bacterial Origin? by Albert J. Croft, M. D. 

A Method of Acquiring Cataract Technic, by Wm. A. Fisher, M. D., 
and Harvey D. Thornburg, M. D. 

Quelques Observations Sur les Cercaires de la Vallée de Caracas, by 
Dr. Juan Iturbe. 

The Differential Leucocytic Count and the Neutrovhylic Blood Picture 
on One Hundred Cases of Malaria, by P. Gutierrez Igaravidez, M. D. 

Premature Old Age; Hearing and Its Regulation, Esvecially in Middle 
Age and Early Senescence; Backache of Tenderness, by J. Madison 
Taylor, M. D. 

The Influence of Internal Secretions on the Formation of Bile; 
Secretin and the Change in the Corvuscle Content of the Blood During 
Digestion; Secretin: The Réle of the Thymvs Gland in Exophthaimic 
Goiter, by Andrew W. Downs, M. D., and Nathan B. Eddy, M. D. 





530 Mortuary Report. 
MORTUARY REPORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Computed from the Monthly Report of the Board of Health of the City 
of New Orleans, for April, 1919. 





CAUSE, 


Typhoid Fever - 
Intermittent Fever (Malarial Cachexia) 
Smallpox 


~ | Colored. 


no »| Total. 


Scarlet Fever - 

Whooping Cough 

Diphtheria and Croup-_-------- cing ak aineamiametinta | 
Influenza 

Cholera Nostras -__-- 

Pyemia and septicemia 

Tuberculosis ....__-- 

Cancer-_-_- 

Rheumatism and Gout 

| ERE EE SR See eer rey eee eet eee en re | 
Alc oholism - - 


C nanan, Hemorrhage and Softening of Brain 
Paralysis > Z 

Convulsions of Infancy 

Other Diseases of Infancy 

Tetanus____- 

Other Nervous Diseases____......-------.. ----------- 
NE NIE TIAL DO Re | 
Bronchitis --- 

Pneumonia and Broncho-Pneumonia -_--------- conte 
Comer Teaeeentery DGG 2.6053 ewes wnoesnns | 
Uleer of Stomach 
Other Diseases of the Stomach 

Diarrhea, Dyzentery and Enteritis -._.-...----------- 
Hernia, [ntestinal Obstruction 

Cirrhosis of Liver__-- 

Other Diseases of the Liver 

Simple Peritonitis..... .......-..-- 

IE sine cena neneintcanmins onan eben beiin 
Bright’s Disease 

Other Genito-Urinary Diseases_____....-.------------| 
IEE OPEN ET Oe 
Senile Debility 

Snicide 

Injuries 

SE Ng oecctccrticiinnncxmnn'sotinmipdicmasaeanel 








Still- "born Children—W hite, 14; colored, 18; 9 5 

Population of City (estimated)—White, 283,000; colored, 106,000; 
total, 389,000. 

Death Rate per 1,000 per Annum for Month—White, 13.31; colored, 
21.28; total, 15.49. Non-residents excluded, 12.93. 


Tora. 











METEOROLOGIC SUMMARY (U. S. Weather Bureau). 
Mean atmospheric pressure. ... 2. .-.-eeec cece cere ecees 30.04 
Mean temperature...... 
Total precipitation 7.88 inches 
Prevailing direction of wind, southeast. 








